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THE TRUTH WILL PREVAIL’ 


THE Psalmist said: “All men are liars,” and his 
verdict has rarely been disputed. Nevertheless, the 
ideal of the truth has for ages dominated men’s minds. 
Despite innumerable evidences that it is seldom real- 
ized, no other ideal has ever exercised so pervasive an 
influence. It lies at the heart of all the great re- 
ligions. It is associated almost everywhere with the 
concept of goodness. It is implicit in the notion of 
justice. Time and again nations have waged war for 
the ideal of the truth. 

To a degree of which we may not always be aware 
you and I are governed by this ideal. In our occupa- 
tions, in our personal relations with others, in all the 
affairs great and small of our lives, we rely on the 
existence of a commonly recognized standard of in- 
tegrity. Even thoygh we are daily confronted by 
departures from this standard, and even though we 
are conscious that we ourselves have not been at all 
moments of our lives entirely truthful, the standard 
remains for us the constant measure of value. With- 
out this measuring stick we are lost. 


1 Based on an address delivered at the Baccalaureate 
Exercises, June 1, 1947. 





By 
SAMUEL P. CAPEN 
CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Of course, there have always been individuals for 
whom the ideal of the truth has had no meaning or 
force. There have always been deliberate and con- 
sistent liars who have taken advantage of the common 
human impulse to respect the truth in order to de- 
fraud their fellows. 

Most civilized societies have subjected these ab- 
normal creatures, as soon as they have been discov- 
ered, either to social disgrace or to legal penalties. 
But when such persons have occupied positions of 
great power, when, as has frequently happened, they 
have been rulers of states or directors of the lives and 
efforts of masses of people, they have nearly always 
assumed the virtue they did not possess. They have 
posed as champions of the truth. If they plunged 
their people into war for their own selfish ends, it 
was represented as a holy war, fought in order that 
the truth might prevail. If they directed their fol- 
lowers to acts of bigotry or cruelty or exploitation, 
these acts were glorified as necessary for the attain- 
ment of some true and noble purpose. Even the most 
cynical, false, and self-seeking of these leaders have 
seen, especially in modern times, that they must pay 
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this much of deference to the instinctive tendency of 
the average human being to give his allegiance only to 
what he holds to be true. They have seen that a 
tyranny dependent on naked power alone, without 
any mirage of truth which deludes the people into 
acquiescence, will soon collapse. 

These are familiar generalizations. Is there any 
purpose in restating them? I think so. I think it 
is important that all Americans should now bear them 
especially in mind, because of America’s new position 
in the world, its new contacts and obligations. 

For 150 years America was largely self-contained. 
Its problems were largely domestic problems. Its 
controversies were chiefly internal controversies. Its 
foreign relations were for the most part on the periph- 
ery of its life. They touched the average citizen 
hardly at all. He was content to leave the handling 
of them to officials of the government. His only con- 
cern was lest our officials should be fooled by the 
representatives of other governments who, he assumed, 
were uniformly untrustworthy and eager to cheat the 
United States. On the rare occasions when the nation 
became involved in foreign wars, the common desire 
of American citizens was to get the horrid job over 
with as soon as possible and get back to the normal 
conduct of home affairs, leaving the rest of the world 
to stew in its own corrupt juice. 

Everybody knows that this long period of national 
isolation is gone, probably forever. During the 
period, however, Americans learned, by and large, 
how to deal with the home-grown brands of liars. 
Among the native population they learned to dis- 
criminate between sinister liars and harmless liars; 
between conscienceless conspirators and comparatively 
innocent promoters who distorted the truth a little 
in the interest of the thing they were trying to pro- 
mote; between those for whom lying was a trade and 
those for whom it was a game. 

I do not minimize the hot partisanship of American 
political and economic life, or the fierce struggles for 
individual and group advantage, struggles which have 
too often been accompanied by deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. We have been anything but a quiet people. 
We have been a striving, ambitious, and passionate 
people; and if strict adherence to the truth has pre- 
sented an obstacle to the ends which individuals or 
groups have sought to attain, the truth has been 
temporarily shaded or-ignored. On this score Amer- 
icans certainly deserve no moral whitewash. My 
point is that the mass of the people has understood 
that controversies among us are likely to breed mis- 
representations, and has’ known how to apply the 
necessary correctives. 

As an example take the attitude of the rank and 
file of our citizens toward the promises of political 
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parties and of candidates for public office. It is only 
during the heat of a campaign that any large number 
of citizens places complete reliance upon these prom. 
ises. The majority is neither disappointed nor sur. 
prised when they are not strictly fulfilled following 
election. No more does the majority expect absolute 
veracity in the statements of either side in an indus- 
trial dispute. TRese aberrations do not disturb us 
unduly. We recognize them as part of the game, 
Many of us wish the game were played differently, 
But we are somewhat consoled by the knowledge that 
the misrepresentations of partisan conflict are always 
short-lived. We know that in this land of free dis- 
cussion and a free press they will finally be exposed 
and that the truth will be revealed. 

At one point, however, the moral sense of the 
American people has brooked no compromise with the 
truth. We insist, and have always insisted, that the 
state shall not lie. We insist that the American 
government through its official spokesmen shall say 
what it means, no more and no less, and that it shall 
declare why it means what it says. We insist that 
the United States shall keep its word. As we review 
the long line of public pronouncements made by presi- 
dents or their deputies, either to the nation or to 
foreign governments, we may feel deep satisfaction 
in their prevailing sincerity and frankness. We may 
justly take pride in the fact that the honor of the 
United States remains virtually untarnished. 

America has now moved into a new environment. 
The environment is strange to most citizens. But all 
citizens must learn to live in it. America in its rela- 
tions with other peoples is not an entity apart from 
the citizens. The citizens, all of them, are America. 
America’s foreign affairs are now their intimate con- 
cern. They must learn what the hostile forces of the 
new environment are and how to deal with them, if 
the nation is to survive. They must find out further 
what are the conditions of success. 

The environment is new not only to us who, be- 
cause of our long isolation, have had small contact 
with it up to now. It is, in fact, relatively new to 
the world. It has been taking shape for only about 
a generation. The environment to which I am refer- 
ring is psychological, not physical. I mean, of course, 
the environment that has been created in the world 
by the rise and spread of totalitarianism. 

Totalitarianism is in essence not new. Essentially 
it is tyranny pure and simple; and tyranny has ex- 
isted since time immemorial. The novelties which 
totalitarianism has produced are first its techniques, 
and second its official repudiation of the ideal of the 
truth. 

Our attention has been focused thus far chiefly on 
the techniques. All of us know something about them, 
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at least by report. We know that the’ totalitarian 
state is in effect a huge concentration camp. The con- 
trol of the inmates is absolute and is exercised by a 
small self-chosen group, members of a single limited 
party. The inmates are completely controlled with 
respect to their occupations, the material conditions 
of their lives, their words, and even their thoughts. 
They have no rights which the rulers acknowledge. 
They live under constant police supervision. They 
are subject at all times to arrest, imprisonment, 
forced servitude, or execution without open trial. 
They are permitted no contact with the outside world. 
The rulers provide the only information regarding 
their own country or other countries that reaches 
them. The rulers persuade them by ceaseless propa- 
ganda that theirs is the ideal society and that all other 
societies are degraded, miserable, and hostile. Among 
the inmates, and especially the young inmates, a 
patriotic cult is thus built up which is a kind of sub- 
stitute for religion. The cult is based on inflexible 
dogmas that claim the finality of revelation; and it 
commands the utter devotion of its adherents. 

The policy of nonintercourse with other nations 
does not apply to the ruling group. Its members go 
abroad for the double purpose of winning recruits 
to their doctrines and of undermining the institutions 
and paralyzing the strength of the countries they 
visit, in order that these countries may ultimately be 
made subservient to the totalitarian power which the 
visitors represent. 

The methods of conspiracy which these emissaries 
have perfected are undoubtedly more subtle, more 
elusive, and more difficult to combat than any con- 
spiratorial technique with which the rest of the world 
has previously had experience. The conspirators 
have added a new dimension to sabotage. They have 
carried sabotage into the intellectual plane. When 
expedient they indulge, of course, in the actual 
destruction of physical facilities. But their princi- 
pal efforts are devoted to promoting dissensions. 
They aim to destroy the faith of other peoples in 
their own institutions, to arouse the suspicions of one 
group as to the motives and purposes of another, to 
aggravate industrial ‘conflicts, to blast the reputations 
of respected leaders, to split up any movements 
which tend toward unifying public opinion; in short, 
to create the maximum of social disorder. And these 
things they do mainly through the agency of deluded 
and often innocent natives of the country against 
Which they are conspiring; the conspirators remain- 
ing all the while in the background and carefully 
avoiding open clashes with the laws of the land. 
Meanwhile the power that sends them forth maintains 
officially friendly relations with the nation in which 
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they operate and denies any responsibility for the 
conspiracy. 

During the past ten years a new phrase has become 
current throughout the world. It is the phrase “fifth 
column.” The fifth column was and is composed of 
totalitarian conspirators and their dupes. How effec- 
tive it can be the recent history of half of Europe 
shows plainly. 

The fifth column is an instrument of war. And a 
totalitarian power is always at war. It has no 
choice but to be at war. Its rulers know that it has 
no chance in open, friendly competition with countries 
which do not regiment the population and which 
permit free interchange of ideas with the rest of the 
world. They know that its doctrines cannot survive, 
if they must win popular assent. They know that 
the doctrines have never yet prevailed in any country, 
except where they were forced upon the people by 
intrigue and terrorism. 

The wars which totalitarian powers wage may not 
be shooting wars. In the first stages, at any rate, 
they are confined to ideological offensives. The shoot- 
ing stage may never be reached. Indeed, all of us 
now have good reason to trust that the agencies of the 
United Nations will be able to head off any future 
shooting wars. But ideological aggression is a totali- 
tarian power’s only hope. Even if it cannot extend 
its area of control, it must create confusion and dis- 
sension round about it on the widest possible front 
in order that its domestic abuses may not be shown 
up and its tyranny be overthrown. 

It is obvious that the techniques of totalitarianism 
which are used both at home and abroad rest on the 
complete and cynical repudiation of the ideal of the 
truth by the ruling*party. There is ample evidence 
of this repudiation. The writings of the leaders of 
both the Communist and the Fascist forms of totali- 
tarianism counsel the wholesale use of trickery and 
deceit to gain any desired end. 

The frankest and most explicit statement of this 
aspect of totalitarian morality was made by Hitler. 
He said: “The masses of the people . . . will more 
easily fall victims to a great lie than to a small one. 
. . . They will be unable to believe in the possibiilty 
of the enormous impudence of the most infamous 
distortion [of the truth]. ... Just for this reason 
some part of the most impudent lie will . . . stick.” 


That Hitler’s words were not the expression of a 
single leader’s moral obliquity the whole record of 
totalitarianism proves. It is a record of false claims 
and suppression of the true facts to the native popu- 
lation; a record of hypocrisy, violated agreements, 
broken treaties, and grotesque accusations in the con- 
duct of relations with other countries. 
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It is nothing uncommon in the history of tyranny 
that the tyrant and his immediate subordinates should 
be restrained by no moral scruples and should employ 
a policy of calculated duplicity to hold and extend 
their power. The novel contribution of totalitarian- 
ism is its success in inducing immense numbers of 
people to discard the ethical concepts which have 
been wrought out painfully through thirty centuries 
of man’s ascent from barbarism. For the repudia- 
tion of any concern for the truth extends to the whole 
ruling party. And while the governing party in all 
totalitarian countries has been a small minority of 
the people, it has everywhere counted its members 
by the hundreds of thousands. In each totalitarian 
country, moreover, the party has been the only vocal 
portion of the population. The party has created the 
intellectual climate and set the standards of behavior. 

Hitler, unwittingly perhaps, furnished an appro- 
priate title for the era in which we have been living 
for the past twenty-five years. It is the era of the 
great lie. The great lie is the accepted instrument of 
public policy, the standard of value both in state- 
craft and in human relations, adopted by those who 
have controlled and still control an enormous fraction 
of the earth’s surface and the lives and destinies of 
hundreds of millions of people. This is the new psy- 
chological environment into which America has moved 
to play a protagonist’s part; the environment with 
which all Americans, and not alone American political 
leaders, must learn to cope. 

There is now only one influential form of totali- 
tarianism left in the world, the Communistie form, 
represented by the Soviet Union and its satellite 
states. Between them and the nations committed to 
the forms of democracy a mighty duel is in progress. 
None of us can ignore this fact. We are all partici- 
pants. To recognize the existence of the duel and 
to discuss it openly is not to invite war. In my judg- 
ment a clear comprehension on our part of what the 
struggle is about and constant world-wide publicity 
concerning our position toward the issues involved are 
the surest means of preventing the struggle from de- 
generating into disastrous physical hostilities. 

And nothing else befits America. Nothing else 
befits you and me, if we are worthy to be American 
citizens. For what is the central issue? It is not 
Communist aggression in Greece and the Middle East. 
It is not Communist domination of Poland and the 
Balkans. It is not Communist obstruction to a just 


and productive peace with Germany and Austria. It 
is not Communist intellectual sabotage, now plainly 
on view in the forum of the United Nations and 
stealthily carried forward by fifth columns in this 
and every other non-Communist country. These are 
items of tactics and each must of course be com- 
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bated. But they derive from a social philosophy g 
utterly antagonistic to that which we embrace that 
there can be no reconciliation between them. This js 
the central issue, and it is fundamentally a moral 
issue. At bottom it is whether the ideal of the truth 
shall still be allowed to prevail in the world as the 
monitor of the conduct of men and of nations, 

We should never lose sight of this fact. It covers 
and illuminates the more concrete issues which may 
be presented to us. For example, we may be asked 
to believe that the major differences between American 
democracy and Communism relate to economic organ. 
ization. We may _ encounter plausible-sounding 
propaganda affirming that the main end of the Con- 
munist state is to better the economic lot of the com- 


mon man. We may be told that the ruthless practices 


of the Communistic government are merely the birth- 


throes of a new society which is even now on the 
point of providing comfort and liberty for all. 
When we meet such statements we should have no 
trouble in evaluating them, if we apply the yardstick 
of the Communists’ own official attitude toward the 
truth. 

But we hardly need this corrective in order to see 
that the cleavage between American democracy and 
Communism is far more profound that any disagree- 
ment over economic theories. The differences are 
far more essential. They involve every principle 
that we hold most dear, every achievement in which 
we as a people take pride, every freedom we cherish, 
every aspiration we have for ourselves and our 
children. And yet the differences, irreconcilable 
though they be, are so simple that they can be summed 
up in a few words. 

Basic in the Communist philosophy are two proposi- 
tions; namely, that the individual is the pawn and 
creature of the state, and that the end justifies the 
means. Hence, not only deceit, but also all kinds of 
cruelty and oppression which will promote the suc 
cess of the Communist state, may properly be resorted 
to by the government. 

America, on the other hand, holds that the state is 
the creature and servant of the people and that 
neither the state nor individuals within the state may 
employ means to attain their ends which work i- 
justice to any citizen or which impair his dignity or 
freedom. America holds that all citizens have inalien- 
able rights, that these are to be protected by lay, 
and that the law in aiming to establish justice must 
always be informed by truth. 

The differences are as simple as that. How shall 
we carry on our side of this world-wide struggle of 
systems and philosophies? How shall we defend the 
right of democratic nations, this nation and others, f0 

ork out their own destinies free from armed aggt& 
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sion or internal plots directed and subsidized by the 
headquarters of Communism? How shall we protect 
America from the small band of conspirators, partly 
alien and partly native, who are resident among us? 
These are the crucial questions of our time. You and 
[and all our fellow citizens have a personal responsi- 
bility in helping to find the answers to them. 

In the interest of international peace shall we adopt 
a policy of appeasement? Shall we make concessions 
of principle? The history of the past decade should 
have shown that in the process of appeasing a totali- 
tarian power both peace and principle are ultimately 
lost. 

Shall we bury our heads like the ostrich and assume 
that, since we see nothing wrong, all is right in this 
best of all possible worlds? Shall we retire once 
more into isolation and declare that the woes of 
others, the contests of others with tyranny, are none 
of our business? We have tried these solutions be- 
fore only to find that the woes of others become our 
business in the end; only to find that tyrannies neither 
believe in nor practice isolation, that they keep push- 
ing forward until we have no choice but to resist them 
by force. 

Whatever scheme of action the United States 
adopts toward the nations within the Communist 
orbit involves some risks. That we must admit. But 
under the direction of our elected leaders of both 
parties a policy seems now to be taking shape which, 
while recognizing the risks, comports with America’s 
deepest convictions. If I understand the policy, its 
main elements are these: the declared intention of 
assisting any nation which is striving to protect itself 
from Communist domination; the declared intention 
of relieving the acute distress of war-torn countries 
which may breed political chaos within them; uncom- 
promising resistance to attempts by any Communist 
power to exploit former enemy countries or to in- 
corporate in the peace settlements provisions which 
thwart the free expression of the people’s will; unre- 
miting insistence upon the full publication of all per- 
tinent facts in every international negotiation; con- 
stant and honest interpretation to the world of the 
American governmental structure, American eco- 
nomic life, American concepts of justice, the scope 
of American freedom; constant demonstration that 
the United States seeks no nation’s land or property, 
that it desires only two things: a lasting peace, and 
honinterference with the institutions of democracy 
wherever these exist. 

Is this a policy which you and I can support? 
Make no mistake, unless you and I and millions of 
other Americans do support it and say so to our 
neighbors and our representatives whenever the occa- 
Sion offers, the policy cannot be carried out. The 
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question is for each of us to decide for himself. For 
my part I am ready to give the policy my endorse- 
ment and to do my best by word and deed to sus- 
tain it. 

And what shall we do about our domestic conspira- 
tors? Shall we allow ourselves to get hysterical about 
them? Shall we outlaw the Communist party? Shall 
we forbid or break up peaceful meetings devoted to 
the discussion of theories which most of us consider 
false? Shall we censor or suppress publications 
which advocate measures—short of violence—which 
most of us oppose? Shall we engage in witch hunts? 
Shall we pin the label of Communist or fellow traveler 
on every one whose social views we do not like? Shall 
we deprive men of their reputations or their liveli- 
hoods on the strength of biased and sensational testi- 
mony which would instantly be rejected by any court 
of law? Shall we make culprits of the few misguided 
but well-meaning young people who may be temporar- 
ily seduced by doctrines which most of us abhor? 

If we have any sense, we shall do none of these 
things. No evil is ever exorcised by outlawing it. 
It lives on and burrows, unseen by the eye of the 
law. Censorship never stopped the spread of any 
doctrine in which its adherents ardently believed. On 
the contrary, censorship creates an added curiosity 
concerning the forbidden material. The authors of 
the First Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States were not thinking merely of meetings 
devoted to causes of which they approved when they 
guaranteed the right of peaceable assembly. And 
surely by now we ought to know about the futility 
of witch hunts. We have experimented with them at 
intervals since the middle of the 17th century, to our 
shame be it spoken. For every so-called witch that 
was ever caught scores of innocent persons have suf- 
fered cruel and unjust persecution. 

None of these methods of suppression accords with 
the principles on which American society is based and 
in which we profess to believe. American democracy 
is not strengthened by resort to action which violates 
these principles. On the contrary, it is weakened. 
The case of the conspirators is strengthened, for they 
can claim to be the victims of injustice. The surest 
defense of American democracy is the faith of Amer- 
ican citizens in its superiority to other forms of social 
organization and their insistence that under no pro- 
vocation shall its integrity be compromised or im- 

paired. 

The truly American way of dealing with any hostile 
and hidden movement is to show it up. We need no 
more laws than we have already to take care of any 
direct attacks upon our institutions. To meet the 
indirect attacks we need only to be vigilant—and 
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vocal; vigilant to detect the party line in the publi- 
cations and utterances of those who plot the over- 
throw of the American system, vigilant in examining 
the multitude of false fronts which the plotters erect 
to conceal their intent; and vocal in public and pri- 
vate discussion. Communism should be talked about. 
We should never treat it as a kind of unmentionable 
disease toward which we pursue a hush-hush policy, 
lest perchance it corrupt somebody. We should drag 
it into the open, see what it is and how it works. 
And wherever possible we should drag individual 
Communists into the open, see what sort of people 
they are and what they are trying to do. Commun- 
ism is instantly robbed of all power to damage the 
American system as soon as its carriers are identified 
and their purposes are made clear. Like many an- 
other germ that flourishes in darkness, it cannot live 
when exposed to the sunlight. 

American democracy, on the other hand, seeks no 
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concealment. It can afford to be fully known. }j 
challenges the world to produce the record of any 
other system which has insured to the population on 
so wide a scale economic opportunity, justice, and 
freedom. At any rate, America’s full record, the 
failures as well as the triumphs, is open for the 
whole world to inspect. America gladly abides the 
arbitrament of the truth. 

And not for itself alone. Fate has cast Amerieg 
in the role of leader in the world-wide struggle to 
restore the ideal of the truth to the judgment seat 
before which the causes of men and of nations are 
brought to trial. The role is congenial to America’s 
history and aspirations. On the success of American 
effort depends the future of human freedom every- 
where, the future of honor and decency and compas. 
sion. Once more America is “the last, best hope of 
the earth.” May we who are its citizens keep ou 
nation worthy of this high mission. 





ANOTHER SCHOOL YEAR OPENS 


Lazor Day marks the end of the summer vacation 
and the opening of another school year. If one may 
judge from advertisements the chief preoccupation 
of college and high-school students appears to be the 
purchase of the correct assortment of clothing. The 
needs of the younger fry appear to be neglected. 
It has been taken for granted for some three centuries 
that the child creeps unwillingly to school and for half 
that time that the prison gates of school close upon 
him. Despite the changes that education has under- 
gone the practice of punctuating the beginning of va- 
eations by reference to the joyous explosion of chil- 
dren out of schools and the end to their snail-like re- 
turn to the distasteful routine of the classroom has not 
altogether been abandoned in the publicity given in 
the press by word or by cartoon. The newly formed 
Education Writers Association should make it one 
of its first tasks to enlighten their colleagues of the 
press who are not specialists, if the right kind of 
public interest in education is to be promoted. 

Children and youth are probably as pleased as their 
parents when the long summer vacation finally comes 
to an end. There is, however, another aspect of the 
long vacation which has not yet received the atten- 
tion that it deserves. The problem of what to do 


with or for children during these months has been 
solved for those whose parents can afford to send 
them to camp; a very small minority of the less 
privileged may be taken care of by philanthropic 
organizations. For the majority the problem remains 
unsolved. In some localities efforts to solve the prob- 


lem have begun to be made by the establishment of 
vacation schools or day camps associated with school 
systems where provision is made for recreational 
activities. The idea of residential camps as part of 
the public-school system does not yet appear to have 
been proposed in this country. The English Edu 
cation Act, 1944, Section 53, permits local education 
authorities to “establish, maintain, and manage, or 
assist the establishment, maintenance, and manage- 
ment of camps, holiday classes, ete.,” for pupils in 
primary, secondary, and continuation schools. The 
chief issue involved in this idea is not the cost, but 
the recruitment of personnel. Provided it is under- 
stood that no teacher will be required to participate 
in summer activities, this issue can be met when the 
importance of more adequate provision for the care 
of children and youth during the long vacation begins 
to be realized.—I. L. K. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR UNESCO, THIRD MEETING 

THE United States National Commission for 
UNESCO will hold its third meeting in Chicago, 
September 11-13, when the recommendations for the 
1948 program of UNESCO, made at the Paris meet 
ing in July by that body’s Executive Board will be 
reviewed. The program will be discussed in the light 
of recommendations received from organizations and 
individuals in the United States and also as a result 
of two conferences on UNESCO sponsored by the 
National Commission and held at Philadelphia, Mare 
24-26, and at Denver, May 15-17. The commission’ 
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recommendations on UNESCO’s activities in 1948 will 
guide the members of the U. S. delegation to the 
second General Conference of UNESCO to be held 
in Mexico City, November 7—December 3. 

The National Commission’s meeting at Chicago will 
open with a report on “The First Year of the Na- 
tional Commission” by its chairman, Milton S. EHisen- 
hower, president, Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science (Manhattan). Keynote ad- 
dresses will also be given by William Benton, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Public Affairs (“UNESCO 
and American Foreign Policy”); Waldo G. Leland, 
chairman, Commission Committee on Program As- 
signments (“The National Commission Works with 
UNESCO”); and Edward W. Barrett, chairman, 
Commission Committee on Public Information (“The 
People Meet UNESCO”). At the first plenary ses- 
sion “The Relations of the National Commission to 
State and Local UNESCO Programs” will also be 
discussed. 

At the second plenary session Walter Laves, deputy 
director-general, UNESCO, will present a review 
of UNESCO in 1947, and Richard P. McKeon, dean 
of humanities, the University of Chicago, alternate 
to Mr. Eisenhower as U. S. Representative on 
UNESCO’s Executive Board, will give a preview of 
UNESCO in 1948. At the third and fourth plenary 
sessions committee reports will be received and recom- 
mendations to the Department of State on UNESCO’s 
1948 program adopted. 

The commission is expected at this meeting to take 
action on the selection of three youth organizations 
for representation on the body. Such action will 
bring the commission’s organizational representation 
to the 60 authorized by Congress. Special attention 
will also be given to means for further developing 
public participation in the work of UNESCO. 


WORLD STUDY ADDED TO CORE CUR- 
RICULUM AT COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


CoLeate University will this fall inaugurate a 
“core curriculum” course to help students understand 
and appreciate problems leading to conflict in the 
modern world and to relate these problems to the 
Position of the United States. This course, which 
will be required of sophomores, is the fourth of seven 
“core” courses to be added to Colgate’s curriculum by 
1949 as one of the nine features of the New Plan 
of Education announced in 1945 (see SCHOOL AND 
Socrery, September 8, 1945, p. 155). Each student 
will select one of eight major areas of the world out- 
side the United States for special study for two 
Periods a week throughout the year and will, in ad- 
dition, attend a series of lectures dealing with “World 
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Wide Issues of Our Time” for one hour a week 
throughout the year. 

The areas from which students may select their 
year’s study are Britain and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, China and Korea, France, Ger- 
many, India and Southeastern Asia, Japan, Latin 
America, and the Soviet Union. In each area atten- 
tion will be focused on the most significant charac- 
teristics and contemporary problems of the area and 
their development through such factors as physical 
environment, racial composition, cultural influences, 
social and economic structure, population develop- 
ment, and political evolution—all related to the area’s 
position in the affairs of the world today and its rela- 
tion to the United States. The “World Wide Issues” 
program will deal with issues of global significance 
and the relative importance of the various existing 
divisions of mankind and the requirements necessary 
to establish peaceful relationships among the com- 
ponent parts of humanity. 

All features of the new plan adopted in 1945 have 
become operative except three “core” courses and the 
sophomore general examination. The “core” courses 
yet to be started are a sophomore course in “Fine Arts 
and Literature,” a junior course in “English Com- 
munications” to be taught for the first time in 1948- 
49, and a senior course, still unnamed and to be intro- 
duced in 1949, to help students to interpret their edu- 
cational experiences in terms of their American and 
Western heritage. Freshman “core” courses already 
inaugurated are “Problems in Natural Science,” 
“Problems in Public Affairs,” and “Problems in Phi- 
losophy and Religion.” 


PROGRAM IN PARENT-TEACHER LEADER- 
SHIP AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIvERsITY has received a grant of 
$25,000 for a three-year program in parent-teacher 
leadership from the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The program will be administered by 
a joint committee composed of Mrs. L. W. Hughes, 
president, and several members of the board of the 
National Congress, and J. Monroe Hughes, dean, and 
several members of the School of Education, North- 
western University. ‘ 

The program, which will begin in September, will 
be under a full-time director and will be a regular 
part of the curriculum of the School of Education. 
The aim of the program will be to make students of 
education more familiar with the organization of the 
home-school movement, its projects and activities, and 
its implications for today and tomorrow. Teachers 
will be trained in the techniques of effective home- 
school relationships. The program will also be offered 
for school executives and supervisory personnel, class- 
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room teachers, and special teachers, such as psycholo- 
gists and instructors of special children. It is ex- 
pected that the grant from the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers will make Northwestern Uni- 
versity a center of education and research in the field 
of home and school relationships. 


PREDICTING SUCCESS OF CLINICAL PSY- 
CHOLOGISTS, UNIVERSITY OF MICH- 
IGAN RESEARCH 


THE department of psychology, University of Mich- 
igan, is conducting a research project on techniques 
for predicting the success of clinical psychologists to 
be employed by the Veterans Administration. The 
project is under the direction of E. Lowell Kelly, pro- 
fessor of psychology, with Donald W. Fiske as as- 
sistant director. The staff of the project consists of 
several University of Michigan faculty members and 
nearly a score of prominent clinical psychologists 
from other parts of the country. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration launched a training program last year in 
co-operation with a number of universities. The uni- 
versities select promising students who enroll for a 
four-year graduate program combining academic 
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study leading to a Ph.D. degree with work experience 
in veterans’ hospitals and other agencies. 

The purpose of the research at the University of 
Michigan is to develop basic techniques for evaluating 
personality characteristics from which to predict the 
success of students enrolling for the course. During 
this summer six classes of 24 students each were 
invited to the University of Michigan. Each group 
remained on the campus for seven days, during which 
the students were given a battery of paper-and-pencil 
tests, were interviewed by a staff of psychologists, and 
went through “situation” and work-sample tests, that 
parallel the situations which psychologists working in 
a hospital would face. This technique was used by 
the Office of Strategie Services in selecting its per- 
sonnel during the war. 

The results of the assessment program conducted 
this summer will not be used immediately by the VA 
or by the universities from which the students came. 
The test results will be locked up and eventually com- 
pared with the actual records made by the students 
in academic work and in their experience in VA in- 
stallations. This type of checking is the only way 
in which the effectiveness of the assessment procedures 
can be determined, according to Dr. Fiske. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
September 1: sustaining, 4; active, 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

J. Hitiis MILLER, whose appointment as associate 
commissioner in charge of higher education, New 
York State Education Department, was reported in 
ScHoou AnD Society, March 8, 1941, has been named 
president, University of Florida, to sueceed John J. 
Tigert, whose intention to retire on September 1 was 
reported in these columns, April 5. 


JoHN W. HEADLEY, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, State Teachers College (Mayville, N. D.), was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, July 14, 1945, has 
been appointed president, State Teachers College (St. 
Cloud, Minn.), to succeed Dudley S. Brainard who 
has been named vice-president and will continue to 
serve as director of the bureau of placement. C. P. 
Lura, dean of men, State Teachers College (Moor- 
head, Minn.), succeeded Dr. Headley, September 1. 


Sister Irmina LONGSTRETH, O.P., head of the de- 
partment of chemistry, Albertus Magnus College 
(New Haven), has succeeded Sister Mary Samuel 
Boyle, O.P., in the presidency. Sister Francis de 


Sales Heffernan, O.P., has been named dean of the 


college to succeed Sister Angelita Conley, O.P., who 
has been appointed president, Saint-Mary’s-of-the- 
Springs College (Columbus, Ohio). 


CHESTER A. DARLING, retired professor of biology, 
Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), has been ap- 
pointed acting president to serve until a successor to 
the late John Richie Schultz, whose death was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, August 23, can be 
selected. 


TuE following changes in the staff of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas (College Sta- 
tion) became effective, September 1: Marion Thomas 
Harrington, formerly professor of chemistry, suc- 
ceeded Thomas D. Brooks as dean, School of Arts 
and Sciences, and Paul B. Pearson, professor of bio- 
chemistry and nutrition, as dean, Graduate School. 
Dr. Brooks has retired from both administrative posts 
to “modified service.” C. Wilson Randle has suc- 
ceeded F. B. Clark as head of the department of eco- 
nomics. Frederick W. Jensen, professor of physical 
chemistry, is head of the department, succeeding C. C. 
Hedges who has relinquished his administrative duties 
after 34 years of service to assume a professorship. 
W. L. Penberthy, head of the department of physical 
education, has succeeded John W. Rollins as dean of 
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men. Dean Rollins has accepted a similar post with 
East Texas State Teachers College (Commerce). 


Smon WiLL1AMs, formerly associate professor and 
lecturer in biology survey, genetics, and forestry, Far- 
yagut (Iowa) College and Technical Institute, has 
been appointed to the newly created post of dean, 
Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute, to assist Kenneth 
R. Fox, president, in the administration of the student 
body and the faculty. 


Cuauncey McKInuey Lovurttit, dean of the faculty, 
Sampson College (Geneva, N. Y.), has been appointed 
dean, Undergraduate Division of the University of 


.Illinois, to sueceed Frederic R. Hamilton, whose ap- 


pointment was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
October 10, 1946, and who is retiring. Dr. Louttit 
will also serve as professor of psychology. 


Roy L. BuTTERFIELD, retired principal of Benjamin 
Franklin High School, Rochester (N. Y.), will assume 
new duties as dean, Genesee Junior College (Lima, 
N. Y.), when the former Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
now reorganized and expanded, opens on September 
23. 

Ernest L. Herticn, professor of classics, College 
of Arts and Sciences, New York University, has been 
appointed director of the university’s libraries. 


Unver date of August 21, W. W. Parker, president, 
Southeast Missouri State College (Cape Girardeau), 
announced the following appointments: to an asso- 
ciate professorship, Cecil F. Marshall (political sci- 
ence); to assistant professorships, Mildred Hadden 
(biology), George P. Ryan (physics), Arthur Dorlag 
(speech), and Robert M. Carpenter (geography) ; as 
supervisor of social science in the Laboratory School, 
Virginia Sue Clements; and as assistant librarian, 
Melvin Bennett. 


CuancEs in staff announced recently by Evansville 
(Ind.) College are as follows: Harold Bottrell has 
been appointed associate professor of sociology; 
Dorothy Rothrock, assistant to F. P. Buller, director 
of testing and counseling, has been named instructor 
in charge of botany laboratories; Cecil B. Thomas 
has succeeded Ruth E. Heppel, resigned, as assistant 
professor of botany; Howard Roy Dill (assistant pro- 
fessor of voice), Ralph Yakel (assistant professor of 
business), and James G. Johnson (director of public 
Telations), have resigned; and Pearle LeCompte, as- 
sistant professor of speech, has been granted leave of 
absence for 1947-48 for travel in England and New 
England. 


Rosert M. Vocet, specialist in speech correction 
and public speaking, has been appointed assistant 
professor of English, Trinity College (Hartford, 
Conn.). During the war Mr. Vogel was a naval 
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lieutenant and was awarded the bronze star for his 
handling of the destroyer USS Hobson in 1944, when 
it was hit and damaged by a Kamikaze suicide plane 
off Okinawa. Francis J. Deignan, who served with 
Army psychological units and has been vocational 
appraiser for the Veterans Administration at Clark 
University since January, 1946, has been appointed 
instructor in psychology at the college. Sir Alfred 
Zimmern, founder of the Geneva School of Inter- 
national Studies, will be visiting professor (1947-48) 
and will conduct a seminar on “World History since 
1900” as the background for present world affairs. 


Tue following appointments have been announced 
at the University of Buffalo: to assistant professor- 


ships, Preston Holder (sociology), Jack Allen Camp- © 


bell (chemistry), and Jeannette M. Kryn (biology) ; 
to instructorships, Jane L. Noller (mathematics), 
Marjorie R. Fowler (English), Bernard Goldman 
(psychology), Donald H. Bullock (psychology), Lin- 
coln F. Hanson (psychology) ; and George J. Spears, 
lecturer in English. In the physics department of the 
university the following have been appointed: George 
Stanley Klaibor, assistant professor; Edward A. Dun- 
lap, instructor; Charles E. Treanor, teaching fellow; 
and Clarence J. Boorsma, graduate assistant. 


THE department of history and government, Uni- 
versity of Maine, has announced the following ap- 
pointments: Alice R. Stewart, assistant professor of 
history; Dorothy H. Wentworth and Mack Meltzer, 
instructors in government; and David W. Trafford 
and James M. Whitten. 


Marvin D. Giock, Cart Gross, AND RALPH VAN- 
Horsen have been appointed to assistant professor- 
ships of education, Michigan State College (East 
Lansing). Dr. Glock will give courses in educational 
psychology and educational measurements; Dr. Gross, 
history and philosophy of education, with work in the 
program of supervision of student teaching in secon- 
dary education; and Dr. VanHoesen, in the field of 
general secondary education. 


Leonora C. ROSENFIELD was recently promoted to 
an assistant professorship of French, University of 
Maryland. 


Rosert J. Hicks, former instructor in English, 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of modern languages and 
music, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.). Albert 
Eugene Goodwin has been named instructor in elec- 
trical engineering. 

Donatp F. Howarp, a member of the staff of the 


State University of Iowa, will succeed Reynold M. 
Wik as assistant professor of history, Iowa State 
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Teachers College (Cedar Rapids), at the beginning of 
the fall quarter. 


Kinicu1 Watanabe, formerly of the University of 
Hawaii, has been appointed assistant professor of 
physies, Wabash College (Crawfordsville, Ind.). 


Howarp LAanaGwortHy Jongs has been appointed 
instructor in education, Colgate University (Hamil- 
ton, N. Y.). 


ARMEN SaRAFIAN, former head of the department 
of English, Banning (Calif.) High School, has been 
appointed to give courses in English at John Muir 
College (Pasadena, Calif.) and as visiting instructor 
in audio-visual education, La Verne (Calif.) College. 
Professor Sarafian was a recipient this year of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Scholarship for specializa- 
tion’ in audio-visual education for study at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California during the summer. 


Hirscu Lazar SILVERMAN, acting resident head of 
the department of philosophy, Mohawk College 
(Utica, N. Y.), has been promoted to an assistant 
professorship. 


THE following changes in staff have been announced 
by Brown University: Julian R. Frederick and 
Domina E. Spencer have been appointed assistant 
professors of physics; Richard P. Bien, dean of 
science, Huachang (China) University, and Norman 
W. McLachlan, engineer in radio and acoustics, Lon- 
don, will hold visiting professorships. Dr. Bien has 
been appointed for both semesters of 1947-48; Dr. 
McLachlan for the first semester, after which he will 
be in residence at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Pittsburgh). Rowland G. D. Richardson, dean, 
Graduate School, and David James, professor of 
modern languages, have been granted leaves of ab- 
sence for the academic year; Charles A. Robinson, 
professor of Greek and Latin classics, George L. 
Church, professor of botany, and Carl W. Miller, 
professor of physics, for the second semester. Robert 
McBurney Mitchell became professor emeritus of Ger- 
manic languages and literatures, June 30, after 40 
years of service. 


Henry Grattan Doy_z, dean, Columbian College, 
the George Washington University, has been named 
to the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. 
Dean Doyle, who is the editor of the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal and Hispania, will represent the Mod- 
ern Language Association. 


Rocer M. SHAw, on leave from the department of 
education, Oberlin (Ohio) College, has been trans- 
ferred from Greater Hesse, Germany, where he has 
been directing the reform of secondary education as 
a member of the U. S. Civilian Military Affairs Or- 
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ganization, to the post of specialist in higher eduea- 
tion for Bavaria. 


THE Department of State has announced the 
names of American educators who attended the 
UNESCO Seminar of Education for International 
Understanding, July 21-August 30, in Sévres 
(France): Rees Hopkins Hughes, president, Kansas 
State Teachers College (Pittsburg); Virginia Kin. 
naird, a teacher in the Central High School, Fort 
Wayne (Ind.); Lewis Latane, head of the depart. 
ment of French, Baltimore Polytechnic Institute; 
Raymond F. McCoy, dean, Graduate School, Xaxier 
University (Cincinnati); Mason A. Stratton, super. 
intendent of schools, Atlantic County (N. J.); and' 
Idabell Yeiser, director, department of education and 
teacher training, on leave of absence from Dillard 
University (New Orleans). 


W. A. Savcorer, head of the department of edu- 
cation, Baker University (Baldwin, Kans.), has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence (1947-48) to serve 
as visiting professor in the University of Hawaii. 


Raymonp P. Harris, assistant professor of effee- 
tive living, Basie College, Michigan State College, is 
on leave of absence (July 1, 1947—June 30, 1948), to 
serve as associate director, College Study in Inter- 
group Relations, Council on Cooperation in Teachers 
Edueation, ACE. 


EMERSON GREENAWAY, librarian and _ director, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed consultant to UNESCO on the development 
of public libraries. Mr. Greenaway is in Paris where 
he will also assist in the preparation of the 1948 pro- 
gram of the libraries section of UNESCO. 


Tue REVEREND WituiAmM Luoyp Ings, retiring 
president of Knoxville (Tenn.) College is returning 
to New York State to engage in interchurch work, 
with emphasis on social and adult education. The 
appointment of the Reverend J. Reed Miller as Dr. 
Imes’s successor was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 5. 


B. S. Picxerr, whose retirement as head of the 
vegetable-crops subsection, department of horticul- 
ture, Iowa State College (Ames) was announced in 
ScHoon anp Society, May 26, will spend a year in 
Syria as horticultural adviser to the Syrian govern- 
ment. He will plan and begin research work in fruit- 
growing, promote better processing of Syrian fruits, 
encourage government support of research and pro- 
motional work in fruit-growing, and lay the foun- 
dation for horticultural education. 


THE John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 


tion has announced the granting of 29 Latin American 
Fellowships with stipends totalling $80,000. These 
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fellowships are available to citizens and permanent 
residents of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Keuador, Mexico, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, as well as to Puerto Ricans. The foun- 
dation has made the following appointments to its 
advisory board: Harold A.‘ Innis, professor of polit- 
ical economy, University of Toronto; George W. 
Beadle, professor of genetics, California Institute of 
Technology; Gisela A. M. Richter, head, Greek and 
Roman department, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(New York City); and Lesley Byrd Simpson, pro- 
fessor of Spanish, University of California. Linus 
Pauling, professor of chemistry, California Institute 
of Technology, and Wallace Notestein, Sterling pro- 
fessor of history, Yale University, were reappointed 
to the board. 


CHARLES F'. GosNELL, New York State Librarian, 
was elected first vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries. 


Harvey WALKER, professor of political science, 
Ohio State University, has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 


Harry M. GeHMAN, chairman, department of 
mathematics, University of Buffalo, has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Mathematical Association 
of America for a five-year term to succeed Walter 
B. Carver, professor of mathematics, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Marion Wave Doy ze, wife of Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle, George Washington University, has been 
elected president of the Board of Education, District 
of Columbia, for the thirteenth time. In an editorial 
on Mrs. Doyle’s election the Washington Star on July 
2 stated: “The teachers have found in Mrs. Doyle an 
effective champion, for she was herself a teacher. 
The parents know that Mrs. Doyle understands their 
point of view for she is an eminently successful par- 
ent, and the citizen knows that Mrs. Doyle is looking 
out for his interests, for she is, herself, one of the 
most useful citizens that the Washington community 
has produced.” 2 


Sam Daunt, superintendent of schools, Dorchester 


. (Nebr.) for the past five years, has been appointed 


supervisor of secondary education in the Nebraska 
State Department of Public Instruction. He will 
succeed John W. Litherland, whose appointment as 
associate professor of education, Iowa State College 
(Ames), was announced in ScHoon AND SocIETY, 
August 9. 


Recent Deaths 


‘TERENCE THOMAS QUIRKE, professor of geology, 
University of Illinois, suecumbed to a heart attack, 
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August 19, at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. Quirke 
had served as instructor in geology (1915-17) and as- 
sistant professor (1917-19), University of Minnesota, 
and at the University of Illinois as associate professor 
of geology (1919-25), chairman of the department 
(1919-28), and professor (since 1925). 


Houianp Horton, professor of education and head 
of the department, Duke University (Durham, N. C.), 
died, August 20, at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. 
Holton had served as principal of schools (1907-09), 
assistant superintendent of schools (1915-19), and 
superintendent (1919-21), Durham County (N. C.); 
head of the department of history (1909-10), Dur- 
ham High School; and professor of education and 
head of the department (since 1921) and director of 
the summer session (since 1920), Duke University. 


Tuomas Crossy, JR., professor emeritus of English, 
Brown University, died, August 23. Professor Brown, 
who was seventy-six years old at the time of his death, 
had begun his association with the university as in- 
structor in English in 1895. He was the founder of 
the university’s Sock and Buskin, a dramatic society, 
and of The Players, an amateur theater group in 
Providence. While he was retired from active teach- 
ing in 1939, he continued his association with the 
theatrical groups through the past season. 


Tuomas Ray Marner, head of the department of 
English, Boston University, died, August 26, at the 
age of fifty-seven years. Professor Mather had served 
as instructor in history and English (1915-18), Mead- 
ville (Pa.) Theological School; instructor in rhetoric 
(1918-20), University of Minnesota; instructor in 
English (1921-22), United States Naval Academy; 
and at Boston University as instructor in English 
(1922-23), assistant professor (1923-28), and pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department (since 1928). 


WIi.arp LESLIE SEVERINGHAUS, associate professor 
of physics, retired, Columbia University, died, August 
28, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Severinghaus 
had served as professor of physics (1904-07) at 
Moores Hill College in southern Indiana, and at 
Columbia University as assistant in physics (1907- 
11), instructor (1911-19), assistant professor (1919- 
29), and associate professor (1929-41). 


THe REVEREND JACOB HEINRICHS, dean emeritus, 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary (Chicago), 
died, August 30, at the age of eighty-seven years. 
Dr. Heinrichs, who. was ordained to the ministry in 
1889, had served as a missionary in India (1889-95) ; 
president (1895-1917), Baptist Mission Theological 
Seminary (Ramapatnam, South India); on a special 
mission to Persia (1907), to Russia (1909), and to 
Alsace (1920); and professor of systematic theology 
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and dean (1918-23), Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. 


FRANKLIN THOMAS Kort, principal and owner, 


Chauncey Hall School (Boston), died, August 31, at 


seventy-five years of age. Mr. Kurt had served as 
instructor in chemistry and optics (1897-99) and 


_Shorter Papers. 
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dean (1899-1901), New England Optical Institute, 
and instructor in chemistry (1901-03) and professor 
of chemistry and dean (1903-10), Boston YMCA 
Evening Polytechnic Institute. In 1900 he purchased 
Chauncey Hall School and developed it as a special 
preparatory school for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and other scientific institutions. 





CAN A LIBRARY TEACH? 

In a college community the library is part of an 
institution devoted to education. The undergraduate 
college library, therefore, has the function of educat- 
ing students as well as of implementing the educa- 
tional efforts of other departments of the college or 
university. It is primarily devoted not to the pro- 
motion of research but to the stimulation of under- 
graduate learning. 

Without such a functional definition constantly in 
view as a reference point, the machinery of the 
library is likely to run away with the product. Cata- 
logs are developed because catalogs should be devel- 
oped; special browsing rooms, poetry rooms, periodi- 
cal rooms, and smoking rooms are built and 
maintained because browsing, poetry, periodicals, 
and pipe smoke somehow cannot live together. That 
some college libraries render as good service as they 
do, under the conditions to which they are subject 
because their planners have not defined their func- 
tion, occasionally approaches the miraculous. Yet 
it is precisely because libraries have been expected 
to be all things to all men that the wheels turn for 
their own sake, and that the thinking of librarians 
has been bent toward the means of accomplishment 
rather than on the functional objective. 

The college library has sometimes been called a 
laboratory. Just as the biological and physical sci- 
ences supplement actively in their laboratories the 
teaching of the lecture room, so there is need of a 
type of teaching of efficiency of method and the use 
of printed materials in the social sciences and humani- 
ties which will complement the formal teaching of 
classroom and seminar. Such an outlook for college 
library service offers a great opportunity to con- 
tribute to the quality of undergraduate education. 

In orientation courses for college freshmen, the 
effort to teach “how to use the library” rarely has 
personal interest to the average youth. Such instruc- 
tion may do as much harm as good because it is the 
library that suffers from the student’s natural reac- 
tion against it. Following this brief attempt to bring 
student and library together, the common method is 
to place books on “course reserves” at the request 





of faculty members, and to supply “reference” for'the 
lost or questive. Such a program does not fulfill the 
function of the undergraduate library, though it may 
outwardly appear satisfactory when neither president 
nor faculty nor librarian seeks any better. 

As the Harvard Committee on General Education 
admits, there are “a good many students who... 
have the capacity and latent interest to do work of 
a higher standard if only they are encouraged and 
given sound advice at a time when they most need 
it.” The majority of undergraduates will agree that 
their need of knowledge becomes pressing at- the time 
when they actually set to work on problems that 
have been assigned in the classroom. Just placing 
books in front of students is not enough. The theory 
of intellectual osmosis because of the presence of 
wisdom congealed in type does not work out in prac- 
tice. There is a need of active educating within the 
library that will satisfy the real and immediate needs 
of college undergraduates. 

Such instruction depends upon the attitude of the 
library in developing an advisory teaching staff read- 
ily available at the point where students can most 
effectively use help and closely related to the college 
faculty. With a knowledge of subject bibliographies 
and of the reliable authorities in their subject fields— 
to the probable diminution of the use of the subject- 
ecard catalog—the “reference” or “teaching” staff of 
the undergraduate library may well be made up, not 
of library-science graduates, but of young scholars 
and graduate assistants chosen for their desire to 
teach and directed by an administrator-scholar who 
is primarily interested in education. 

The librarian who has been imbued with the sane- 
tity of a profession devoted to “the right book, to 
the right person, at the right time...” may be 
shocked at the suggestion that his reference and cir- 
culation services, his “open stacks” and his systems 
of “reserves” are not succeeding in activating edu- 
cation. He may be doubly shocked at the suggestion 
that a good part of his subject-cataloging, in an 
undergraduate college library and even more so in a 
research library, is a sinful waste of effort in an era 
which has produced a wealth of bibliographical and 
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reference tools. The college treasurer, however, who 
is being asked to maintain these expensive adjuncts to 
the basic collection of printed materials, is more likely 
to get a greater shock when he attempts to count the 
continuing costs, year after year, of a system which 
he does not know how to cut apart. It would be 
worth experimenting to see whether the savings in 
the college library’s technical processes would not in 
the course of time bear most of the expense of an 
instructional staff. 
W. G. Lanp 
VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES PROGRAM, 
U. 8S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FLOOR COVERINGS FOR SCHOOLS 


THERE is hardly a school board in the country which 
has not had to increase its budget by at least 20 per 
cent during the past year as a result of higher salaries 
for teaching staff and steadily rising costs for ma- 
terials and labor required in building maintenance. 

Most of the budget increases have been hard won 
over the protests of taxpayers. In some cases, pro- 
posed increases have been clocked by concerted tax- 
payer action. It is doubtful if any school board has 
been able to obtain all the money that it actually needs 
to put and keep its plant at top efficiency. The result 
has been an exploration of all possible means to re- 
duce expenditures in order to stretch appropriations 
as far-as possible so that today’s record-breaking en- 
rollments can be cared for as adequately as possible 
with least impairment to efficiency. 

Building maintenance has become the chief point of 
attack in moves for greater economy. One important 
item is that of floors which are now a major item of 
expense because of heavily increased traffic—in some 
schools double what it was when the building was 
erected. 

It might be and often is possible to pass up other 
repairs and not replace worn-out items of certain 
equipment, but floors have to be kept in first-class 
condition at all times. If they are allowed to develop 
breaks or are not kept spotlessly clean, there is danger 
of potential accident or disease for pupils. 

“Rough floor surfaces are difficult to maintain and 
keep clean and thus are not desirable for general in- 
door use,” says the National Bureau of Standards. 
“Hence, smooth-surfaced materials are extensively 
used as floor coverings.” 

Such flooring includes asphalt tile, rubber tile, cork 
tile, and linoleum. The tile-type flooring is most 
popular because of its long life, because it is easy to 
lay, and, in case of damage, replacement is not ex- 
Pensive. Individual color and design effects also are 
More readily achieved than with other flooring. 

A great many schools have solved their floor prob- 
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lem by the installation of asphalt-tile floor covering, 
because it is easy and inexpensive to lay over existing 
floors and has a very low cost for maintenance and 
extremely long life. 

In fact, long life and resistance to wear are two of 
the main factors governing the decision to install this 
flooring. It is made principally of mineral products. 
Asbestos is one of its chief ingredients and mineral 
pigments color the tile. It is all bonded together with 
asphalt or asphaltic resins, and hence is highly fire- 
and moisture-resistant and resilient as well. All of 
these qualities are of importance in schools. 

The item of cleaning, always a problem for schools, 
is minimized through use of asphalt tile. Most manu- 
facturers prewax their product at the factory and. 
thus it is protected from dirt and stains which so 
often develop in laying other types of resilient flooring. 

After installation, ordinary sweeping with only oc- 
casional washing and waxing is all the attention usually 
required. No special cleansing agents or complicated 
methods and expensive treatments are necessary, 
building superintendents have discovered. Common 
stains cannot penetrate the material and they ordi- 
narily can be removed without much effort. Neither 
will the material originate dust nor absorb dust or 
mud. 

The day of drabness in schools is past, most progres- 
sive educators believe. More and more color is being 
used in classrooms and corridors because of the psy- 
chological effect its brightness has upon pupils and 
teaching staff. With asphalt tile, decorative and de- 
sign possibilities are almost unlimited since the ma- 
terial is manufactured in countless color combinations 
and effects, both plain and marbleized. Colors cannot 
fade, bleach, or wear off because they go clear through 
the tile from top to bottom. Floors laid 10 or more 
years ago in points of extremely heavy traffic, such 
as exists in Rockefeller Center buildings, show the 
asphalt tile still in first-class condition. 

Commenting about installation of this type of floor 
covering in buildings at Syracuse University, Middle- 
bury College, and Wells College, the architect in 
charge, Dwight James Baum, stated: 


This material improves greatly with both age and use, 
and provides a very attractive and durable floor finish. 
We have found especially in college work the floor prob- 
lem is one of our most serious matters to solve. We must 
have a material that is both economical and durable. It 
must stand rough usage and require the minimum of care. 
We feel that good quality asphalt tile does do this. . 


Since an asphalt-tile floor is composed of individual 
tiles which are manufactured in standard sizes, repair 
of damage caused by severe accident or abuse is a 
simple and inexpensive undertaking. Only a few tiles 
need be replaced, instead of a complete recovering job. 
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Installation of the tile does not interfere with nor- 
mal routine. It is often laid overnight and is ready for 
use the next morning. 

Safety for pupils, teaching staff, and visitors—an- 
other prime concern in schools—is an important fea- 
ture of asphalt tile. Tests conducted by the National 
Bureau of Standards indicate that a person is less 
likely to slip on this material than on other smooth- 
surfaced resilient flooring, provided a high-gloss wax 
coat is absent. 

Use of the material in domestic-science rooms and 
gymnasiums has been found to be especially desirable. 
‘Often these quarters are located in school basements, 
and asphalt tile is one of the very few resilient floor- 
ings that can be used successfully below grade, since 
it is not affected by dampness which is generally 
present when concrete is in direct contact with the 
ground. In flooded sections of the country, floors of 
asphalt tile that have been under many feet of water 
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and silt for days have been found to be undamaged 
when the debris was cleared away. 

A number of schools which have installed the ma- 
terial have discovered that it tended to bring about the 
effect of a complete face-lifting job and resulted in a 
more modern appearance throughout the building— 
something badly needed in so many of our antiquated 
buildings. Furthermore, the cost was negligible, after 
considering the expense of continued repair and re- 
placement of other types of floor. 

The fact that has appealed to most school boards, 
however, is that building superintendents, after a few 
years experience, have told their boards that previous 
allowances for floor upkeep can be substantially re- 
duced in future budgets. 

Barciay ADAMS 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ; 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTERIOR DESIGN, 
NEw YorK 17 





NEW CURRICULA IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE increasing need of and demand for the im- 
provement of curricula in various departments in uni- 
versities, colleges, and institutes have prompted the 
creation of new courses, both practical and theoretical, 
and the establishment of new divisions and extensions. 

To help smooth relations and promote international 
understanding in the Western Hemisphere, an Inter- 
American Law Institute, which will bring together 
outstanding graduates of law schools in this hemi- 
‘sphere, has been established at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Law. Selection committees, estab- 
lished in all countries in the area by the Institute of 
International Education, will examine applications 
and then recommend outstanding candidates to par- 
ticipate in an extensive program of comparative law. 

Nationally, expansion is pronounced. On the Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio) campus, the establishment 
of a graduate school has been approved so that degrees 
on the master’s level in science, education, business 
administration, and fine arts, in addition to the present 
degree in arts, may be awarded. Livingston W. Hous- 
ton, president, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, 
N. Y.), has announced the War Department approval 
-of the institution of an ROTC unit. 

Within divisions already formed changes are also 
much in evidence. At Ripon (Wis.) College a major 
course of study in political science will be offered for 
the first time. The department of physics will offer a 
revised four-year course, with a general survey as the 
first-year course and the fourth year devoted to atomic, 


electron, and nuclear physics. A similar expansion of 
curriculum at Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.) 
will give Bachelor of Arts candidates the opportunity, 
beginning this month, to major in fine arts. The 
fine-arts faculty will co-operate with the department 
of social studies in special lectures which, synchro- 
nized with the study of political, social, and economic 
history, will deal with cultural development as shown 
in folk art, architecture, and the graphic arts. At the 
New Jersey College for Women (New Brunswick, N. 
J.) women will be able to work towards a bachelor’s 
degree in law. This was made possible through the 
recent merger of the University of Newark and Rut- 
gers University. 

Similarly, graduate programs are being extended. 
At the University of Denver, a Master of Education 
degree will be offered—an advanced degree requiring 
either a degree of Master of Arts in Education or 
Master of Science in Commercial Education as a pre- 
requisite. In answer to a heavy demand by social- 
welfare agencies for trained personnel, a two-year 
course, leading to a Master of Social Work degree, 
will be offered next fall at the University of Kansas. 
Practical work in the field with social-welfare agencies 
in the two Kansas cities, Topeka and Wichita, and in 
smaller communities will be the core of the course. 

In undergraduate divisions, numerous new courses 
will be added this year. The George Washington Uni- 
versity (Washington, D. C.) will add a new series of 
lectures on races, religions, and ethnological groups t 
be given by the Right Reverend Monsignor John M. 
Cooper, head of the department of anthropology, the 
Catholic University of America (Washington, D. C.). 
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“The large Polish population in the Detroit area of 
Michigan has expressed a desire that students be of- 
fered an opportunity to develop a reading and speak- 
ing knowledge of the Polish language,” states Victor 
A. Rapport, dean, College of Liberal Arts, Wayne 
University. Therefore, Polish-language courses will 
be presented in September, with full credit towards 
fulfillment of language requirements. 

An experimental class in freshman-English compo- 
sition, designed for students with four years of high- 
school Latin, is a new feature in the curriculum of 
Oberlin (Ohio) College. A systematic comparison of 
the modes of expression of the two languages, treat- 
ment of the periods in which English has drawn most 
from Latin, study of word formation and change of 
meaning, and literal translations from one language to 
the other give a strongly linguistic emphasis and yet 
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prepare the student for further study in modern lan- 
guages. A course at Ohio Wesleyan University (Dela- 
ware) that will satisfy a growing interest in foreign- 
service careers has been planned as a follow-up for 
students who have majored in political science, his- 
tory, or economies and plan careers abroad. The Los 
Angeles University of Applied Education, which has 
just acquired a new campus near La Habra (Calif.) 
and is expanding its staff and enlarging its offerings, 
will introduce, among others, a new course in govern- 
ment. This is intended to prepare students to enter 
public service—political, government, and social. Ed- 
ward Schneider, head of the department of social sci- 
ences, is responsible for the new course. Claude L. 
Welch is president of the university; Eric Mann, 
dean, College of Liberal Arts. The new buildings will 
be ready for occupancy in October.—L. R. B. 





TRANSLATING KNOWLEDGE INTO THE 
TERMS OF LIFE 
The Dynamics of Learning. By NATHANIEL CANTOR. 
Pp. 282+x. Foster and Stewart, Buffalo, New 
York. 1946. $3.00. 


“The Dynamies of Learning” offers lively reifica- 
tion of the proposition that knowledge should be made 
part of the lives of students by interpreting it in the 
light of their needs and by helping them to construct 
for themselves a new framework of ideas and feelings 
which relate to the actual world in which they live. 

According to Professor Cantor, chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthropology, University 
of Buffalo, the gap between knowledge and learning 
constitutes the most basic problem of modern educa- 
tion. Knowledge, he says, must not be merely trans- 
mitted, but translated so that it becomes meaningful 
in the lives of students. “This means that students 
must be helped to develop broader meanings and 
enriched insights implied in the faets they obtain so 
that they understand themselves, their relations to 
others, and their role in society.” 

To obtain realistic source material for his book, 
Professor Cantor arranged to have a student-stenogra- 
pher present in each of his classes in “Culture and 
Human Behavior” and “Crime in Society” to record 
verbatim the day-by-day discussions held during the 
courses. By using abundant quotes from this ver- 
batim record, the author convincingly shows the value 
of democratic professional instruction in meeting 
basie classroom problems. These problems include 
(1) resistancee—the unwillingness to accept change; 
(2) ambivalence—the conflict involved in finding bal- 
anees between being dependent upon and being inde- 
pendent of others; (3) projection—the rejection of 


any experience that tends to reorganize attitudes; (4) 
identification—the acceptance and assimilation of 
other points of view or situations. 

Professor Cantor maintains that there are three im- 
portant dangers inherent in our present school system 
which tend to prevent the attainment of the demo- 
cratic professional instruction which he advocates to 
meet these classroom problems. First, he says, the 
American school system, having pupils and teachers 
imbued with a fear of authority, is one of the most 
regimented social structures in American life. Sec- 
ond, American schools, by. rejecting new ideas, new 
objectives, new methods, and a questioning of the old, 
generally support the status quo. And last, Ameri- 
can schools reward individual, not co-operative, effort. 

Unsparing in its criticism of present-day academic 
practices, “The Dynamics of Learning” is written 
with skill and force. As such, it is a competent por- 
trayal of the implications of I. L. Kandel’s hypothesis 
that “a successful education can be looked for only as 
teachers become masters of what they teach, recognize 
the relations of what they teach to the society in 
which they teach, and have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of those whom they teach.” 

JAMES J. JELINEK 

SCHOOL OF MINES AND METALLURGY, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 
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ANSHEN, RuTH NAnpA (editor). Our Emergent Cwiliza- 
tion. Science of Culture Series, Vol. IV. Pp. x+339. 
Harper. 1947. $4.50. 
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Embodies the work of 14 scholars and thinkers represent- 
ing fields of philosophy, economics, the arts, politics, and 
public life. 
€ 
Baver, W. W. Stop Annoying Your Children. Pp. 272. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
1947. $2.75. 
A useful and informal book for parents, presenting specific 
problems and advice. 
e 
The Displaced-Persons Problem. Department of State 
Publication 2899, European Series 26. Pp. 23. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. 
A collection of recent official statements. 


An Educational Roster of Key Women Nominated by 
State Committees. Pp. 53. The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society, 804 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Tex. 1947. 
Free. 

@ 


Eminorr, MAXWELL LEIGH, AND HYMAN RUCHLIs. 
Atomics for the Millions. Illustrated by Maurice 
Sendak. Pp. xiv+281. McGraw-Hill. 1947. $3.50. 
A clear and nontechnical presentation for the layman of 
the basic principles behind the development of atomic 
energy, with an introduction by Harold C. Urey. 


GrosE-HopceE, HuMFREY. Roman Panorama. Illustrated. 
Pp. xiii+ 260. Macmillan. 1947. $2.88. 
An interesting study of the life and times of the Romans 
which should be effective as reference reading in high- 
school Latin courses. 

®e 

HagMs, Ernest (editor). Handbook of Child Guidance. 
Pp. 751. Child Care Publications, 30 W. 58th St., New 
York 19. 1947. 
Outlines the “broad fundamental eas which the science 
of child guidance must encompass... 


KELSEY, ALICE GEER. Racing the Red Sail. Illustrated 
by Dorothy Bayley Morse and Robert Bayley. Pp. 140. 
Longmans, Green. 1947. $2.00. 

A story for young people about the children of Greece. All 
royalties from the sale of the book go to the Near East 
Foundation for its work with Greek children. 


Keyser, Cassius Jackson. Mathematics as a Culture 
Clue. Pp. vii+277. Scripta Mathematica, Yeshiva 
University, New York. 1947. $3.75. 

Vol. 1 in the Collected Works of Cassius Jackson Keyser. 
@ 


MorGan, Griscom. Vitality and Civilization. Pp. 28. 
Human Events Associates, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. 1947. $0.25; quantity rates. 


Occupation of Germany: Policy and Progress, 1945-46. 
Department of State United States of America Publi- 
cation 2783, European Series 23. Pp. viii+ 241. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. 
$0.75. 

e 

ScHUELL, HiuprRED. Differences Which Matter...A 
Study of Boys and Girls. Pp. 58. The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, 804 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Tex. 


1947. $1.00. 
A monograph dealing with the causes of stuttering. 
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SoroKin, Pitirmm A. Society, Culture, and Personality; 
Their Structure and Dynamics. Pp. xi+ 742. Harper, 


1947. $5.00. 
Presents a system of | goon sociology ; one in H: 8 
Social Science Series of which F. Stuart Chapin is editor, 


Strou, M. Margaret (assisted by Helen E. Marshall), 
Eyes to See. Pp. 60. The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society. 1947. $0.50. 


A collection of “shadow” biographies of pioneer teachers 
iatenced primarily for high-school and college students, 
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